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is, | of the younger pradtitioners in 5 


1 5 medicine, for whoſe aſſiſtance the 


X e intended. 


7 following Eflays were * 2 renn by. 


* 1 572 5 . = 4 


1 it were - kno whos in to the author . 


I s A Anden upon proper fats woot a a | 
1 juſt theory, had been publiſhed, . 


either i the Engliſh or any other 5 

1 langusge, this had never appear. = 
ad, nor probably would it now 
| Have been made publick, but for the | 


= advice and encouragement of the 


1 late learned ingenious Dr. 


. 15 3 5 


- K vii. 5 5 
s Stephen Hales, to whom 1 was 


C noe to have been inſcribed, | 
a . and 1 whoſe approbation in a ſub- 5 
* and deſign of this kind, was _ 
Z judged ſufficient to! haſten . 
; _ecution. N 8 | | 
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M6 05 practical Eſſay, the Phyſio- i 
9 logical parts have been only intro- 1 


| | duced as tending to explain the 1 55 
1 practical. Nor was it Propoſed . 
to give a full and ſuccinct ac- 


count of the blood, but only to 1 


8 touch uf on buch of its PE ** 
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the conſequences drawn Ms, = 
as later experiments and obſerva- 


the ſabjedt it is not without 
1e higheſt reſpect t0 the ory 
-of a man who has ſo r 
| YHeſerved of oo medical world. 


Th - The 8 and 0 re- 
Lating to the motion and action of 
„ the 
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Fr ix TY 
the heart; 3 have daes from L 
tat expert phyſician, the i ingeni- 1 
ous Dr. Whytt s Eſſay on the Vi- 1 
tal and Involuntary Motions; ; = 
whoſe works cannot be read but - 
with h pleaſure a and improvement. 5 


x I have differed Gre 4 au- 5 
T in the account of a plethora 
and inflammation, it 18 not with 5 


a view of advancing a new the- 
ory, but of inveſtigating the truth; 
and if any thing more conſonant 

0 obſervation and facts ſhould 1 5 
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NATURE, PROPERTIES, 
E and CIRCULATION. | 


or THE 


1 B . 6 0 D. 
| 6 1. H E fluid which is con- 5 
| tained in the vibrating arte- 

| TY ries, and in the veins which : 

| correſpond and communicate with them, 
is called by the general name of blood; : 


which, when firſt drawn from the body, 
appears to be an homogeneous liquid, ; 
but when no longer in motion through 
the veſſels, and permitted to reſt in the 
common as pms of the air, will gra- 
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ſurrdund it on all fides, till increaſing 
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each biber. a . 5 


vill be Teparated f from. the ro the 


veſſel the blood was received into, and 


a yellow coloured liquor, the ſerum, will 


ooze from the concreting ſubſtance and 


in quantity, the contracted maſs will Þþ 
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8. 3. We have hers a 3 * 


Paration of the blood into two parts, 


the cruor or craſſamentum, and the ſe- | 
tum; and theſe again, though they ap- 


5 pear e conſiſt of diffrent _ 


* 


, "Iii 


40 3 3. 
: rec ed pit, miner al - 
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tenuated and reſolved i into a fœtid liquor, 


which will at length moſtly exhale j in a 
volatile ſteam, a ſmall quantity of earthy 


faces only being leftbehind. When the 
blood has been diſſolved by putrefaction | 


itt cannot be again. congealed or inſpiſ- 
ſated, or when coagulated by ardent i 
rits, n will e w. 


5 T7 & 5. 8 a; the blood 


will afford the ſame. principles. as all 


other animal ſubſtances, as it is found 
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acids, or : oy degree of heat from 130 
u upwards, the blood may be coagulare®, = 
ag on the contrary, by putrefaction ora 


continuance in a warm air it may be at- Y 
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t of phlegm or water, oils f 
different cor iſtence, - a volatile alcaline 2 
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4 fale, air, and a fixed; earths; 125 as le- 
veral of theſe elements cannot exiſt in 
the blood in a ſound ſtate, they muſt not 
n a ſtrict ſenſe be deemed. its compoſ- ; 
ing principles; for the acrid fœtid oils 


and the volatile alcaline ſalts are crea- 
: tures of the fire, and owing to chemi- 
cal proceſſes, and ſuch a degree of heat 
as cannot poſſibly happen. in an animal 
body. 4 e nate = 
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WY 7. By the microſcope feveral Phe 


nomena have been detected, upon which : 


a variety of theories have been con- 
ſtructed, to explain the appearances both 


in a ſound and morbid ſtate of the blood. 
L.euenhoeck, who was the firſt- that by 
means of- glaſſes attempted to inveſti- 
gate its nature, was. perſuaded tl 


"at in 


the blood, whilſt Ong through 
| the 


3 


? 


a * 
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* 3. L 
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; the eranſpaterit parts of animals, or 


when received into a glaſs tube, he could | 


readily diſtinguiſh a number of ſpherical 5 


globules floating i in an almoſt tranſparent 
fluid. Some of theſe globules appeared 


larger and of a red colour, dine | 


and yellow. The red globules he af- 
5 ſigned to conſtitute the fibrous craſſa- 


mentum, the yellow ones the ſerum, and 


- the pellucid fluid they ſwam in, the 
5 lymph and the other thinner parts. of the 
blood. He was even induced to believe 


that che large red globules were each 


i compoſed of fix leſſer ſerous ones com · 
preſſed and united together; on the con- 


trary, that by reſt, or a defect of thay 


compinging - cauſe, - the red globules: 


would: be decompoſed again into theirs 
conſtituent ferous ; ſo that the'only* dif- 
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8 action of the veſſels, diſſolves 5 bs 7 
i parates into ſix leſſer yellow ones 


form one Sele of blood. 


bvble, but if cloſely examined will be 


| great OO as it will b rand no means 


= ference "AE | blood and ſerum con- . | 
liſted in @: cloſer union of: the | Slo- 


bules of ſerum; that one 
when not ſufficiently co 


that oP of theſe when, again 3 4 wi 


"The great Bae * many other . 


ingenious phiſiologiſts have fayoured the 
Leuenhoeckian doctrine; 3 and indeed 


this hypotheſ s ſeems ſtill to be received 


amongſt the greater part of the pro- | 
feſſors of Medicine, as from a ſuperfi- 


cial view it will appear ſufficiently plauf. 


found extremely deficient, and liable to 


of 


then will become onthe | to prochie A 
proper knowledge and more conſiſtent 


n 


the blood as it cools, ſeparates 
| neouſly into ſerum and craſſamentum: Ro 
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ok . Tthas deen belive < obſerved, chat 
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the ferunt in weight exceeds water about - 
a 38th part, and is about a 12th lighter . 
than the craſlamentum * ; to the taſte it 


is lightly ſaline, and has an appearance - 7 


ſomething viſcid from a ropy mucilage, 
in ſome meaſure ſimilar” to the diluted 


gums _— "vegetables 5 in Aa heat of 1 4 50 : 
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2 degrees i it . into a maſs analogous i : 
to the white of an egg, which again 
expoſed to the fire, may be ſeparated 4 


into two parts, of which the largeſt ap- 


Pears alimpid phlegm, and the remainder 
becomes a fixed ſolid and fragile body, 


which bears a reſemblance to horn or am- 


ber, and cannot be again diffolvedinwater. 
It is plain from the above, that the ſe- 


rum of the blood is compoſed of a viſcid | 

| mucilage, diſſolved and ſuſpended in a f 
phlegm, which 18 lightly impregnated 5 
with a ſaline principle. 77 Rt 


"$1 N The cruor; though it has the - 

= appearance of an homogeneous maſs, 5 

| when examined, will afford diſtinct and 
different principles; the craſſamentum, 
properly ſo called, which of itſelf is * 
a whitiſh or greyiſh colour, and a red 


c — ee they naturally attr⸗ 


and the remaining part of the blood 
| thus deprived of its, thicker parts will 
not concrete, but ſeparates by reſt into 
| two ſubſtances, the ſerum which ſwims 
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adhere to each other, may by various 


methods be obtained ſeparate z for if 


new-drawn blood be continually ſtirred 5 


with a feather or ſtick till it becomes 


cold, a conſiderable quantity of a fibrous 


tough ſubſtance, which by waſhing will 


become white, will adhere to the ſtick, 


uppermoſt, and the red tinging par- 


ticles which will be precipitated towards 

the bottom of the veſſel, but by agita- 
tion will riſe again, and fluctuate in the 

c ſerum. Orif blood as it flows from a 
wounded veſſel be received into a a baſon | : 


of 


iſh or beben colour r light 1 tinged with 
red: the fluid remaining in the Bats 
1 appears thin, and of a very florid red 
colour, as confifting only of the ſerum 
And tioging particles of the blood, mix: 
ed and united with he water. Or again, 
if the cruor Je repeatedly waſhed with 
cold water it parts wich its red colour, 


and then appears a fibrous, light-co- 


| toured ſubſtance, ſomething fimilar to 
the coagulated ſerum : the red particles 
diffuſed through the water will tinge. it 
with their colour, though the fame wa- 


135 ter cannot be made to waſh them out- 


D beyond a certain Proportion, ſufficient to 
convert it into a bright red tincture, 


which upon ſanding does not * 5 
10 3 


kate 


* 
4 


hows yellow o ones. 3 


e its colour, much tes will. there 75 | 
pear any inclination to yellowneſs ore 


: 


WII 5 not. 4 be © ſain to cantgg 


| dict the received opinion, that the. red 


globules are owing to ſix yellow ones 
united; or that upon the reſolution or 


attenuation of a red globule, it will be 


converted into ſerum? Certainly the 


principles of the ſerum and craſſamentum 


are different, and muſt, vary, in other re- 

: ſpects, than in a greater or leſſer degree - 
of condenſation in the globules; neither 

is it credible, that by the contraction of | 

a a blood-veſſel. it can be poſſeſſed of a 
faculty of uniting the exact number of 

ſix into one; or can it be proved chat g 


one red globule was ever reſolved into 
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* experiments it is plain, that the 
blood is compoſed of three pai 
and differing from each other, the aqueo | 

_ faline, the glutinous, and the red glo- 
bular; to the firſt of which the fluidity, 


tion of the blood, though they cannot 
| intimately cohere, or be united into. an 


MP 9. From the ks ery vation 5 


s, diſtin 


to the ſecond the conſiſtence, and to the | 


: third the colour of the blood, is owing, 
> Theſe, however different i in 2 ſeveral 
natures in a ſound ſtate, are kept equally 


mixed by the vital motion and circula- 


n 
e fluid, . . 


. 


6 10. F rom a the principles above pre- | 


5 wied, may we not be able to form - 


ſome judgment as to the nature and riſe 

of the globules, which by the micro- 

On have * ſuppoſed to have been 
| detected : 


„ 


detected 4 RE maſs. of blood? We 
certainly can, and may eafily explain 
the ſeveral p 
leaſt as ſatisfactory as by having recourſe 
10 
4 globules. - The red globules may ſwim 
in, and be diſcerned ſeparately from the 


1enomena, in a manner at 


Leuenhoeck's union and reſolution of 


aqueous ſerum, between which there is 


naturally a repulſion, and as perhaps the 
circulating -powers can only attenuate 
| and divide them to a determinate de- 


gree, they will appear nearly of the ſame 
ſize; their ſpherical figure will depend 
upon the coheſion of the particles, be- 


tween which the ſerum will be interpoſ- | 


ed, and with which they will not unite; 


and as they are ſoft and compreſſible, . 


will eaſily change their form when acted 


4 upon by the veſſels; and again when 


freed from preſſure, will put on the glo- 
Fp . bular 


. pu 5 mixed 00 6 the 'motio 4 
and circulation of the | 9100 

2 maſs with the baten. and leave 
the. ſerum. free from redneſs. Some- 
thing ſimilar to this may be obſerved. in 
; a mixture of oil with water; theſe by 
_ agitation appear to unite, but when at 
= the oily particles attract each othe 
990 a from Sho ne I OY 
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| That the ihe” 3 3 er : 
cauſes may be diviſible is not impro- 


bable, and when divided they may ap 

5 Pear of a fainter colour; but it is great- 
ly to be doubted whether they always ſe- 
parate into fix or any other determinate 
number: but nothing is more incredible, 

than that by this ſeparation the r g i — 
N mould be converted to/ferum, or 


that | 


vb 
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much tn in the weakly and infirm, 
where the circulation is languid, and the 
vital powers flag. It ſhould hence ſeem 


chat there is a TION action between 


a denſe thick blood and ſtrong vigorous 
ſolids, as an excited circulation will al- 


Ways tend to condenſe the fluids 3 and 
again, where the "fluids are of a due 


| conſiſtence, the ſtrength and action of 
the ſolids will be rarely deficient. | A 
diminution of the craſſamentum, by 
exceſſive hæmorrhages, greatly weakens 
the body and relaxes the ſolids, and can- 
not be again but gradually repaired . 
if the conſtitution ſhould be too much 

- debilitated, it frequently happens that 
the ſolids will not be poſſeſſed of a due 
degree of energy to work up the fluids 
to a ſufficient denſity for the continu- 
7 155 1 | ance 


bt become hydropic, or 
general weakneſs, to be only relieyed by 
confirming the ſolids and n the 
fluids. | 


1 1 ) 
ance © of band and the patient will g ſoon 


or languiſh under a 


8. 12, What may be the ſtandard | 
proportion of the different principles 
of the blood to each other ſeems dif- 
ficult to determine, as it will admit 8 
conſiderable variation, without i 1 
to health, in £ different ages, ſexes, | 
peraments, &c. ſo that 4 general rule 
can ſcarcely be eſtabliſhed. It fre- 
quently, however, happens, Si from 
an exceſs of one or the other, various 
different ann will be produced; _ 
craſſamentum is too 1 - 


abu wean, and bears an * orti 


{ 0 


OE: Sn ZEA 2 


| 0 18) | 


to the . diſeaſes from a plethora EE 


muſt be the conſequence z as on the con- 
trary, when the ſerum ſuperabounds, 
dropſies, cachexies, and other complaints 
from a colluvies ſeroſa will enſue. 


S. 13. The quantity at blood in n ge- 
geral contained in the human body has 
not as yet perhaps been aſcertained; 
but it is obvious, that the weight of the 
fluid conſiderably exceeds that of the 
ſolid parts, though many of them, as 
the connecting gluden, the fat, and the 
like, are not regularly circulated” thro* 
the veſſels of the body: but if we may 

be allowed to make any gueſs from hæ- 
morrhages which have happened with- 
out the loſs of life, and from experi- 


ments made on living animals purpoſe- 


15 


8 


080 


; Iy eg of: their dd. compared 
with the | bulk and capacity of the veins 5 
and arteries, the maſs of circulating. 


humours in a middle ſized man, muſt 


be equal at leaſt to fifty pounds, of 
which the arteries contain about a fifth 


part, and the veins the remaining four *. 


* i 75 £ 2 * 
A FEET : 


F. 14. From the blood all the diffe- 
rent juicesof the body are ſecreted, whick 
for that purpoſe, and leſt i it ſhould co- 
1 agulate and corrupt by ſtagnation, is in 
| perpetual motion throughout eyery part 
of the body. With this progreſſive mo- 
tion and the manner in which it was per- : 
formed the ancients were vnacquainted; 
the honour of the diſcovery was reſerved & 
for our countryman, the : Booby the i im- 


es Hateri Elements rf logie, $. ELEVIL „„ 
4 „ C 2 ” mortal | 


: 


J 
4 
O | 
; | 
4 RI 
— 2 — ee Ee . " Tory 
. £4 & 4 Fa — 
| 


ta) 


mortal Dr. Harvey, who * 1 year „ 
N firſt made TO and explained. 
this 1 important Cc doctrine: from his de- 
monſtrations it was xs plain that an animal 
body was an hydraulic machine, all 
whoſe offices are entirely dependant 
upon the circulation of the blood, which 
cannot for any time (even a few mi- 
nutes only) be ſuppreſſed without its ne- 
ceſſary and deal en en 5 


> 


>, I 5. The Doe in its 1 
motion is conveyed from the heart by 
the arteries, to all, even. he minuteſt 5 
parts of the body; from thence being 
brought back again by the veins, and 3 
collected in the ſinus. venoſus, it is pro- 
truded into the right or ſuperior auricle 5 
and ventricle; from the right ventricle 

of the heart it is forced into the pul- 


n 


! 
lungs in its paſſage through them, is 
returned by the pulmonary vein into the 


f ea ce ho ds 


* 
— 
„ 


and 11 added upon by the 


left or inferior. auricle and ventricle; 
from the left ventricle it is expelled into 


the aorta, by whoſe converging branches 


It is tranſported | into all parts of the 
body, and at length being tranſmitted. 
from the extremities of the ſmall arte- 


ries into the naſcent or incipient. veins, 
'_ _ thro'them paſſes into their larger branches, 


till it arrives at their termination, the 
heart, from whence it is as before dif- 


charged into the arterial ſy ſtem, again in 2 
wn AE round, to traverſe the _ 


| 4 * It FR 15 Spd: „ 


5 auchars, to what cauſes the alternate 


contractions and relaxations of x 1 heart 
„ ound, 


0022 


ing, and by . powers 1 
the hlcod with an inceſſant motion is 
circulated through the body: their hy- 
pPotheſes have been very different and 
vague, not to ſay ſome of them very 
ee till the learned and ingenious 
Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, ſome few years 


i Ales favoured the world with a fatiſ- 


8 


factory theory on that head, founded 
upon experiment and ſupported by rea- | 
ſon, which fully anſwers to, and ex- 


plains all the phænomena of the heart * 
motion, upon principles as ſimple as 

they are agreeable to the known laws of 
; the animal . 125 | 
The + dodir, aber premiſing ove 5 
daes concerning the actions of che - 


* 


1 * bes RO on the vital and involuntary 


mileles | 


(030 


| . and their proneneſs to contrac- 
tion, from a ſtimulus, or any thing which 


will icritate, being applied to them, -ac- 
counts for the contraction or ſyſtole of 
the heart, from the ſtimulus applied 
to, and the diſtenſion of this hollow 
_ muſcle, by the venous blood returning 
into the cavæ from the different parts 
of the body; and this he proves to be 
extremely well fitted to act in this man- 
ner upon the heart, from its compo- | 
a ſition, heat, inteſtine motion, the qua- 
lities it may probably receive from the 
air, and the force with which it ruſhes 
Into its le, 


From the irritation then communi- 


cated to the ventricles of the heart, 
and the diſtention of it's cavities by the 
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blood, each of which may 1 p r- 
ticular circumſtances promote and influ- 
ence its contraction, we may eaſily account : 
for the conſtant and reiterated motions | 
of this organ; and this of all the the- 
ories that have been hitherto offered, 
vill beſt explain the ſeveral Phænome- 
"na of the heart's action, and indeed 
1 in all e e and 


a t (fas the doctor) ive Aſctited” 'the 


contraction of the heart ſolely to the : 

blood, conſidered as 4 ſtimulating 
* fluid, which irritates the internal ſur- 

face of its ventricles; others have N 

= been unwilling to allow that the blood 
acts in any other ſenſe as a ſtimulus 

e upon the heart, than as by its weight | 
MF; Tod impulſive force it ſtretches anc 


diſtradts - 


(45) 


. 

- | tricles; but the increaſed motion of 

it the blood from the contaglon of the 

8 4e ſmall pox, meaſles, and the like, 

„ <« and after eating and drinking any 

j c thing acrid, as well as. the power 

| < which acrid and ſtimulating things 

* « have in renewing the heart's motion 5 
„ « after it is ſeparated from the body, 
"Wh .<6-uf& circumſtances which ſhew that 
« the contraction of the heart is not 
"Ip „ ſolely owing to its fibres being diſ. 

8 5 < trated by the moment of the blood, 

: e but partly to the irritation communi- 

2 : ee cated to its internal urface by the 

» <« particles of this fluid. On the other 


© hand, the increaſe of the heart's mo- 


7M in greater quantity and with more 


86 « diſtrats the fibres compoſing its ven- 


„ from exerciſe, or from any other 
1 «© cauſe whence the blood is returned | 


4 223 


66 « force : 


* 


(26) 
c force to the heart, its diminution by 
blood - letting, the phenomena of the 


« motion of the ſtomach, and of the 
0 * expulſion of the urine and ſæces 3, all 


% © theſe particulars prove, that even the 


$5, 708 diſtention of hollow muſcles has a 
C remarkable influence towards excit- 
0 ing them into action. | 
LE: 7% ll wy then, bat the blood 
returning by the cavæ and pulmonary 
veins, and ruſhing into the cavities of 
the heart, will i in ſuch manher ſtimulate - 
and affect its ſenſible nerves and fibres, 
⁊s to bring i it immediately into contrac- 
tion: if the blood ſhould by any means 
have been rendered acrid, as from in- 
fectious miaſmata, an impeded excre 
tion of the acrimonious t par- 
. 1 ticles, 


0 27 1 
u an | abſorb*d porulent matter, or 5 


the like, by its increaſed ſtimulus it 
will excite the heart to quicker vibra- : 


mY 


wn and febrile ſymptoms muſt come 


Or again, by heat or exerciſe of 


4 1 which rarify the blood, and 
cauſe it to be determined more copiouſty : 
to the heart; the cavities being diſtend- 
ed, its contractions will be more fre- 
quently repeated, and the contained 
fluids expelled with more force, and cir- 
culated 95 an increaſed velocity thro? s 

the. Ps E 5 


$. 17. The G ie Or e of 


the heart, is immediately followed by ys 


its relaxation or diaſtole ; for the ven- 


tricles by their action having expelled the 155 


| blood which they contained i into the aorta 


and pulmonary de their component 
fibres 


6 


: N Gbres will e loſe that conGan 40 
El firmneſs which the moment before they 
were poſſeſſed of. At this time the con- 
traction of the arteries begins; for the . 
blood being expelled from the heart 
with a force which conſiderably exceeds 
che refiſtance they,can yield, wil dilate 
them, diſtract their fibres, and per- 


| haps ſlightly ſtimulate their internal 


- by £ . 
— 5 A . 
ne WE Eo | 


ſu- 


h  perficies : : this their dilatation, and the 

= 38 change from à leſs to that of a greater 

capacity thereby occaſioned, is called 

the pulſe, the diaſtole of which is an ex- 

panſion of the artery beyond its nas 
tural circumference. 


The arteries : this diſtended and i irri- 
tated by the ſtimulus of Sthe forcibly 
impelled blood, from an d 


tractile . 


( 


tractile power, Which is natural and 
common to them, as conſiſting of cir- 
cular elaſtic fibres, are immediately 
again cor 


aſtringed, and return to their 
former diameters, by expreſſing a quan- ; 
tity of blood into the venous ſyſtem, 
proportionable to that with which they 
had been dilated beyond their ordinary 
capacity; and the arteries by this means 
being diſingaged from the wave of 
blood emitted from the ventricles, the 
diſtention and ſtimulus thereby ocea- 
fioned will ceaſe, till they are again 
overſtretched by the blood protruded 
into them at each ſyſtole of the heart, 
in conſequence of which they are again 
excited to contract themſelves. And 
this alternate motion and contraction / 


muſt continue whilſt life and the cireu- 
8 lation of the blood endure, 


From 


Frôm the above it will appear, that 
from the pulſe we ſhall be able with a 
good deal of certainty to form a pro» | 


per judgment as to the true ſtate of the 
circulating powers: a full, ſtrong pulſe 
will denote that the blood abounds in 
the body, and that it is expelled in 
large quantities at each contraction of 
the heart, into the arterial ſyſtem: 286 


on the contrary, a weak. languid pulſe = 
will evince that the blood does not ex- 


ceed in quantity, nor is it circulated 
with too great an impetuoſity through 
the body. A quick and ſtrong pulſe 

will argue that chere is a diſpoſition to 

a plethora, at the ſame time a ſtimu- 
lus, to excite to more repeated con- 
tractions the circulating powers „ as 2 
quick and weak pulſe will prove that 
| there 


E 


there is rather a deficiency in the quan- 


tity and conſiſtence of the fluids; but 
at the ſame time a ſtimulating acrimo- 


ny, or a diſpoſition to irritability in the 


ſolids themſelves, WO the — 
bounds. 


FS. 18. 1 he actions of the heart and 
blood- veſſels will variouſly affect the 


circulating fluids, as they are performed 


with a greater or leſſer degree of ſtrength 
and elaſticity. It is to theſe that we are 
indebted for the converſion of chyle 
into milk, and at length into blood ; 
and this, will vary in its denſity and 
Principles, according to the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the ſyſtem of the ſolids, 
and as the circulation is performed with 


more or leſs vigour. The ſtrong elaſtie 
veſſels act forcibly upon their conrain=d _ 
fuids, 


05200 


Auids, whence a greater friction and at- 
trition of the blood and veſſels aganſt 
each other, an increaſed heat and 
ſipation of the more watery particles, the 
craſſamentum is wrought up to a higher 
degree of denſity, and abounds in full 
| proportion to 8 ſerous oy: 
i 

'T 15 blood and juices of ne in 
ſuch a conſtitution become for this 
reaſon more denſe, compact, and vil. 
eid, which will {be manifeſted by ex- : 

amining the blood of a robuſt man who 
uſes much exerciſe, which always will 
1 8 appear of this kind. 1: 


on in diſeaſes In eb the vice 
ations are too much encreaſed, as in 
ardent fevers and inflammatory diſeaſes, 
the maſs of blood is fo don rendered denſe 
and 


c 


and tenacious, © and covered with a 5 "OO 
n lentor. 1 any} WES 4D | Fx Ft 284 f 4 


EF * * * * 
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1 i gon wh ere 5 veſſels are 


0 weak, and the circulation languid, 


the fluids of the body cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently acted upon, or worked up to a 


5 due degree of 2 and a proper con- 
fiſtence, whence the blood has the ap- 


fluid, 


and nouriſhment. al * body, or ta 
| Purpoſes of the animal œπõꝓỹ‚9ꝓ. nor 
circulated with a force ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve and maintain the vital heat. 
And hence ariſes a pituitous lentor in 
the ſerum, which under theſe circum- 
ſtances is not ſufficiently attenuated, or | 


its particles divided; whence concretions 


— be veſſels, cachexies, ne 


* 


* 


. Ms. In diſeaſes likewiſe. in which. Y 
the vital actions are depreſſed, the pulſe 
is ſmall and weak, the heat of the 
| body leſſened, and the texture of the 
blood diſſolved, wich a eee 
| * o erm. ll 


8. 2 1 the n FEY the 
blood rightly and æqusbly performed, 
ene health, and at 
laſt a graqual decay or old age. But | 
if by any means, abe n in its ro- 


uſe and mother of diſeaſes and: en b 
80 * as the blood a d humours are 
circulated: through the ducds and canals 
of the body, an. animal will: live; but : 
no ſooner does the circulation ceaſe and 
become 


% * We * 


5 — * * 0 


| every part ſhould be, performed freel 7. 
zquably, 1 moderately and- agreeably, 


are in a great m mi 


diſeaſes, by diſturbing and impeding 
the cconomy of the vital motions, 


— 


ceeds to life. 11 the een thro? 


long we remain ſound and healthy ; but 


in every diſeaſe we find che circulation : 


tos much enereaſtd, det 


derate or en ae morbific cauſes 
aſure productive of 


and perverting the ſecretions and « ex. 
cretions. W 7 


a” 3 . 


cl 20. Thus fan i 1 e 3 hy 


neceſſary to premiſe, 2 the ſacceed- 


ing doctrines of the effects and uſes of 


denden ii more. ly he's com- 
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H E circulating powers ac- 
cording to particular cir- 


| cumtaces will be variouſly affected by 
an evacuation of blood, as ſometimes 
in a plethora, where the veſſels are too 


much diſtended, a moderate bloodiler- 


ting will tend greatly to promote the 
free and eaſy motion of the fluids. On 


the contrary, we know of no remedy 
that will fo ſpeedily weaken the powers 


of nature and impetus of the circula- 


| tion, > and produce ſo immediate and 
univerſal a weakneſs, We ſhall be at 


675 : * 


no is to o Abit from the preceding 


DIOOC od · letting upon ee 
Jl ble han ang 50 28K ts 


+ 


* ZN 


1 22. The 3 25 the [ok 


has been obſerved ($., 16. ) are dilated and Tz 


excited 1 into contraction by the returning 


I. 


5 ſervations in Shar it munter theſe el 7 


venous blood ;' and by the cxconomy 


of the circulation, the quantity expelled 
to the arteries at each ſyſtole or con- 
traction will bear an exact and conſtant 


proportion to that which enters into, 


ing. as ; the blood x more or lefw abounds 


% . 
F 


i proportion then ; as ha circulating : 


fluids are diminiſhed. or evacuated, the 
| D 3 ee 


tes che cavities in its diaſtole; 


— 


— | AG de x" hho 


—— 


quantity to be received by the heart i in 
its dale muſt be. le 


+ diminiſhed, and every artery Will t ths 
Teſs | full and diſtended according to its 
be and capacity. Hence we find, that 


after a copior us pl * | ebotomy, t. 


os, Ke 7 25 


} 


* * 


os ſofter rap eaſier, l and 8 


blood will be more readily fubſei 
to the Sek e force of the arteries, 


more | 


Fs 


5 
: 


— e ]7§«ð1ꝗ½1tö —— 


Aden hof þ eee ee f 
And this will be exemplified/in. diſeaſts ; 


force; fo that they beecine unable ihe . 
ly. to perform. their cqtraction 185 or 2 
_ culate the blood through the days but 
= 4 0 is the diſtending cue. 

18 the mo recover their elaſticity ;, and 
5 by their free and eaſy contractions, puſh 
"3 forwards the circulating humours, by 
| which the progreſſive motion of. -the 
| blood, and the ſeveral functions of the 


body, before 1 Rar hy and ſuffocated, 
are now again reſtored. | : 


5 15 
1 


Tee t f 
plethora and under particular circum- 
5 2 4 15 | ſtances, 


N 
| 


cavities of the heart a ppeits 
0 de t the cauſe which excites it to ac- 


tion (§. 16.) i it muſt follow, that when 
tlie vital fluid is exhauſted, the e quin- | 
tity to be returned to the heart Will be 


leſſened: wWhence the ſtrength of | its 
muſcular contraction will be impaited; 


che reaction of the arteries, now not 


ſufficiently diſtended, will be abated ; 
* powers vill flag, and 
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+ 24. As: E W ae and de- 
_ che action of the veſſels and or- 
parts, upon the ſame account 
” * the heat of the body and the 
1 motion and impetus of the blood through- 

out che hole vaſcular, ſyſtem: for as 

the friction and attrition of the fluids 
againſt the ſolids are a chief cauſe: of 
ou | in the living animal, which is con- 


ſtantly augmented as the motion of the 
humours through the veſſels is increaſed, 


and again will gradually decreaſe as the 


motion and impetus are leſſened; it is 
evident, that by evacuatin g and taking 
away the cauſe which would excite the 
heart to action, the force and ſtrength 
ch its s muſcular contraction may to any 
n degree 
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ve can at pleaſure by * lang : 
25 alone reduce ſo far the motion and im- 


tob Apbfiblas __ eyor re ex- 
cited in acute diſeaſes, 15 to e * 


al languor, and by protracting the 


evacuation, can "On ow a CO 


7 ae i _ and WY 


Lt: 


* has Pe 4 mh of: a ki 


men who was ſo. immediately relieved 
in an acute fever by a copious _ 


iS Galen. Mahod. Medend. | 


| periment 


FB 
trated, that. by theſe means. the. circus 


latis powers may to any degree be 


| weakened, . The. ingenious Dr. Hales, 
by adapting claſs tubes to the veſſels of 
living animals, could remark the height 
the blood, as propell'd. by che force of 
in the tube: he obſerved, that in pro- 
portion as he evacuated the blood from 
the body, the actions of the arteries 
became gradually weaker, and the aſcent 
in the tube more and more leſſened, till 
| at length the wers of life unable with 
a due degree of force to propel an 
2 puſh forwards the fluids, the animal of 


uenee expired ®, #2: „K will. * 


8 
\ 


t Hewilatc, bene FA 2. ce. 
then 
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then that by blood- dens the action of 
the heart and arteries, the motion and 


impetus of the blood, and with them 


the heat of the body, may t to Hes, _— 


at rd be diminiſhed.” 


* 
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animal fluids. As the condition of 


the fluids in a great meaſure aun 
upon that of the ſolids, Whether their 
| actions are more or leſs excited (F. 18.) 


bly 


= 


Let us next examine che ef. 
fects of blood -lerting upon” the fluids ; 
and theſe it will appear will be princi- 
pally to attenuate and thin them, and 
this it may effect in a twofold manner: - 

as ift, from the change ſuperinduced 

upon the ſolids; and 2dly, from a di- 

minution of the craſſimentum, the 

thickeſt and moſt elaborate part of the 8 


T4 


ow RT” 


( 


it n that edit the circulating, 
powers. are weakened, the blood muſt. 


| ſoon be rendered thinner, as it cannot 


be worked up to that degree of denſity 5 
conſequent to a ſtrong and vigorous . 
| circulation. A gain, by an evacuation 
of the cruor or craſſamentum, the thick- | 


eſt and moſt conſummate part of our © 


humours (. os many of the effects | 
produced by blood-letting | are to be ac- 
counted for, which we ſhould be at a 
loſs to explain from the depletion of 
the veſſels only; ſince from the aliments 
they may ſoon be again filled, and would 
be diſtended as much as before. But 
where the cruor ſuperabounds in the 
body, the blood will become too thick, 
its fibrous parts will bear too great a 


proportion to its ſerous, and it is with 
OP 


Mc " it can be circulated: 
naller veſſels; whence obſtrr actions, ſtag-. 
nations, compreſſions, an impediment to 
the exit of the blood from the arterial into 
che venal ſyſtem, ruptures of the veſſels, 
ſuffocation and death. But if we diminiſh 
the quantity of the maſs of blood, 2a 
conſiderable p portion of the thicker parts 


will be evacuated, the remainder will 
| be rendered more thin and ſerous, and 


readily circulated through the ſmaller : 
7 veſſels ; 3, nor can the loſs of the cruor 
5 | be immediately repaired from the ali i- 
ments, as there will be required the re- 
peated actions of the veſſels in incume- 


rable circulations through the body. 


8 a0. From what has been above | 
obſerved, it will appear obvious what 
effects 


ers of blood , and theſe can 1 be: 
the following: : in a plethora a moderate . 


blood- letting muſt tend to deplete and 


free the veſſels and organical parts when 
over diſtended with a thick, denſe blood, 


by which means it promotes and en- 


creaſes the circulation of the fluids, the 


eaſy, free contraction of the arteries, 


and the elaſticity of the veſſels, at the 
ſame time conduces to the attrition, at- 


tenuation and motion of the blood; 


| hence reſtores the natural and ready _ 


erciſe of the functions of the body, de- 


praved by a ſuperabundant quantity of 
humours diſtending the veſſels and clog - 
ing the circulation, and by thoſe means 
relieves in many and various diſeaſes, 


$a 
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bs great «changes in e "PIE 
mal e economy. 6 


Again, the ame remedy will prove 
Hh all others the moſt ſpeedy. and — 
ficacious to weaken the action and elaſ- 
ticity of the heart and arteries, and to 
lower the impetus of the circulation: 3 
hence in acute inflammatory diſeaſes, 
: where the blood i is too rapidly. and im- 
petuouſly propelled, will afford an im- . 
mediate and ſpeedy relief; ; but if pro- J 
| fuſely, injudiciouſly or unſeaſonably uſed, 
where there is neither a real plethora or 
encreaſed i impetus of the circulation, by 
lowering the vis vite, will nad the 
cure of many diſeaſes, at the ſame time 


greatly relaxes the ſolids and leſſens the 


15 heat of the body, retards the cireula- 


3 hd 
o 


ts). 


tion, Gmigiſhes the — Aidelves 5 
and thins the fluids, and produces leu- 
 cophlegmatiag, dropſies, and innume - 
rable other evils; ; whence the ag be- 


comes weak, infirm, and Ner- a 


-4. 27. 280 blood. letting be: 1 any 3 5 
vice in thoſe diſorders which immetiately 


2 


in diſeaſes from a vicious conſtitution 
of the humours, will the redundant or 
: contaminated. particles alone be expelled, 


as ſuch a proportion only of the morbid 


matter can be evacuated, as the quantity 
| of blood dran away bears to the whole 
5 . - 


oro their. origin 10 4 fault, either-i in the 

Je lid or flugd paris, 45 conſidered abſolutely | 

in themſelves? It ſhould ſeem not: we 

| cannot by its uſe adi ſtrength to weaken- 
ed or relaxed ſolids, or ſoften the fibres 
when they become too rigid; neither 
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in aſs of humours: 10 har we can nei- 


5 ther expect that the vitiated particles 
- of. our fluids alone. can be removed, or 
chat the ſolids when primarily diſcaſed | 


will be reſtored by this evacuation : _ 
bor 6 _ a view of its. eff 


f fects we may 5 
hi | bloed-letting is princi | 
recommended in thoſe caſes 
where the =quilibriom. | 
folids and fluids is is deſtroyed: by to 
great a quantity, or too denſe a con- 
*itence of the blood impeding the due 
and regular action of the veſſels; or 
elſe where the actions of the ſolids be- 
ing too much increaſed, and the Cir- 
/ culating powers beyond proper bounds 
| ; excited, pervert and Dm the ſeveral 
| Tunftions-of the body. ed ie 


8. 28. 


xetween the 


8) 


. 28. Hr we any certain rites. 9 


n 10 Judge when it may be proper tt 


| recommend the uſe of this evacuation ? 
The pulſe will be our beſt and ſareſt 


guide, if we attend to that, we may 


| readily judge of the true ſtate of the 
circulating powers. : In every diſeaſe 


where the. pulſe is full, ſtrong, or tenſe, 


.W e may be ſure that blood-letting will 
* indicated, as it proves that there is 
1 either a real plethora or too encreaſed 15 

an impetus of the circulation. In ſome 


caſes we thopld, be cautious that we 


3 8 as it is a trug W 4 
will be relieved, and Wi x 


mediately riſe. from rag how ach 7 
- Again, in old people, whery the cir- 
a” culation 
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ulation | 1s not too much increaſed, . 
pulſe wil frequently be hard and rene, 
from a rigidity of the coats of the ar- 
teries, not to be removed by blood- - 
letüng. For che moſt part however we 
Thall not eaſily err if © we attend to the 


Pulle, which, if either full or tenſe, 
will indicate that. the lancet may be ad- 


. 'vantageouſly recommended. But if the | 
5 pulſe ſhould be neither full, ſtrong, or 
oppreſſed, it will plainly prove that the 
: veſſels are by no means over-diſtended, 

or the circulating powers beyond mea- 

ſure excited: why then mould we 
evacuate where the fluids do not too 
much abound? or why ſhould we fink 
the pulſe and leſſen the action of the 
heart and arteries, when they were not : 
before too much increaſed. 


. * 1 : ; 5 Wy ; # 
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* 5 3 * 
8. 2 9. Are we to e any parti- . 


| cular Het to the revulſive or deriva» 


tive. blood - lettings fo nuch  prafiifed. 
and recommended by the ancients ? T he 
5 ancients were greatly miſtaken, and 


differed much from the moderns in 
their theories of the blood; nor are 
N to wonder that their doctrines ſhould 
be erroneous, a and built upon A wrong 0 
foundation, as wanting our later dic. ; 
: coveries to aſcertain and rectify their 2 
phyſiological conjectures. Being i igno- | 
rant of the functions and offices of ſore 


of the principal viſcera, of the circu- 


lation of the blood, and action and uſes : 
of the heart and arteries, we ſhall not 
be ſurpriſed | to find. them guilty of 
many abſurdities in their theory and 
nadie of W Accordingly £4 
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it appears that they were very perl. 
Pi in their election of veſlels, as 5 


ofed that there was an attraction 
F the maſs of blood towards the ori- 


fice in blood- lering ; hence allotted to 
every part its particular vein, which they | 


imagined muſt communicate with it, 


and which it would have been the higheſt | 


mal practice not to have opened when-⸗ 


ever it ſhould be diſeaſed. When the 
: head was affected, the upper or external 
vein off the arm, thence termed the 
_ cephalic, was to be opened; when the 
noble parts or viſcera were diſeaſed, the 


„ ew 


internal. thence called the baſilic, was 
choſen; and if i it ſhould have appeared 


. peceflary to bleed for the relief of both 
8. together, the vena mediana, which they 
4 ſuppoſed to eee vith each, 


* Fn OE 6 
7 * 
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4 


and ſo on of the others. An 
their practice ſeems. to have given riſe 


to the noted doctrine of revulſion and 
derivation, which for ſo many ages has 
prevailed amongſt the practitioners of 
medicine, and laid the foundation for 


numerous and almoſt endleſs cliſputes. 


vas chen the veſſel that was fired pon, 


As our forefathers, were ignorant of the 


- circulation of the blood, and had not 


the advantages from anatomy and na- 
- tural philoſophy as are at preſent en- 


joyed; well might their theories and 


reaſonings be abſurd and whimſical, but 


it is matter of ſurprize, that the effects 
of revulſive or derivative blood- letting 
ſhould not yet have been aſcertained þy _ 


our modern phyſicians, of, ſhe. ethane 


4 from what yein or part of the 
evacuation ſhould be made in different * 
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diſeaſes. It is foreign to my purpoſe : 


to enter into the diſpute, or take no- 


tice of the arguments in favour of re- : 
vulſion, derivation, or both, ſince it 


ſeems moſt probable that the effects 7 


| which they attribute to their revulſive 55 
or derivative blood - lettings, are entirely 
owing to the evacuation alone, and up- 
on that principle may be ſatisfactorily 
explained, without regard to the part 
or vein' it is made from; as where 
| there are real indications for the evacu- 


ation, it is not at all material from 


Whence it may be made: on the con- 
trary, if the veſſels are neither too full, 
nor the circulation too much excited 


from what ipart focyer we may <= 
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8. 30. Wh 1 any. TR quan- | | | 
ig of blood neceſſary to ze drawn off © | 
in particular diſeaſes 7” L his depends en- = 

tirely upon the habit, ſtrength and con- | 
ſtitution of body, and the urgency of | 


the ſymptoms ; a great diſeaſe requires 
a great remedy. The pulſe and miti- | 
_ gation of the ſymptoms will however 3 
generally prove ſufficient, and our beſt al 
guides; when theſe. are properly re- 
duced and brought to due bounds, we 
may be pretty well aſſured that this re- 
medy has been ſufficiently inſiſted up- 
on; ſometimes: a few ounces may ſu . 
ice, at other times ſome pounds may be 1 
required to anſwer a proper indication, 
bea for the moſs part it me not 
| be 


( 56 


be amis to ſtop rather mort as to quan | 


tity, than too much to protract th! 


_ evacuation z as we can calily repeat 


the operation, and have it at any time 


8 in our power to ſiak the pulſe, when 


it will not always be 1 in our * to. 


Faiſe | it again. 


* 


8. 31. Are frequent Uo ling with- 
out an apparent rea ſon neceſſary for the pre- n 


5 ſervation af health or prevention of di iſeaſes 2 
5 It ! is a common practice with 3 to ac- | 


cuſtom themſelves to bleed once or twice 
in a year, with an intention of confirm- | 
ing their health and preventing diſeaſes ; ; 


but certainly they are often miſtaken i in 
-Eheir views, and more frequently pre- 
jodice than benefit themſelves thereby. 


$ By obſervation we are taught thi 
T vo 


(ET 


who have been sccuſtomed to a 16% of : 
blood, provided it be not ſo profuſe 28 - 
too much to weaken the body, will the 


ſooner be again liable to an oy 1full- 
- though their habit of body” wil 


become conſiderably more relaxed. Wi * 
men by the laws of nature ſuffer a monthly 


evacuation of blood, and monthly are 


they again filled and diſpoſed for the diſ- 


charge. Men Who have accuſtomed 


themſelves to repeated blood. lettings | 
: about the uſual time, will labour under 
nearly the ſame complaints as women 
from obſtructed menſes, till at length 73 
their natural robuſtneſs will degenerate 5 
into female delicacy. Hence as cuſtom | 


may be compared to a ſecond nature, 


_ they will be obliged to continue the 
EFacuation till they may conſiderabij 
NNEö 1 weaken 7 


Oy 


cc rr ' - 
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kw . ah. ir the conſtitution, . 
and render themſelves obnoxious to 
many and various diſeaſes. : However, 
if there ſhould appear to be real cauſes : 
for the evacuation, it muſt be complied : 


with, although it were certainly better 1 


not to repeat it UP; every rrifling « Oc- - 
e 


9 
: * 


i" what has 1 above premiſed 5 
as to the effects of blood- letting, it will 
be Plain what are the i intentions of cure 
it will anſwer, and under what circum- 
ſtances its uſe can be required. We 

proceed to the doctrine of a plethora 
and inflammation, thoſe morbid affec- 
tions in which it is moſt immediately | 
leful. oo ͤũ ] V üf n!! 
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IOM view of the general effects 
of blood- letting, | we are led to the 
particular indications in which 1 it can be 
required; and theſe it will appear can | 
be only twofold, as firſt i in the diſeaſes 
from a true plethora where the veſſels 
Are overfilled with a thick denſe blood; 3 
or ſecondly, in thoſe affections where 
the i impetus of the circulation is beyond 
due bounds excited, as is for the moſt 
: part the caſe in the acute fever and other 
[inflammatory complaints. | 


& 32. 
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8 32. A plethora has been ſuppoſed | 
to conſiſt in a preternatural fullneſs and 
diſtention of the ſanguineous veſſels, 
from ſo great and encreaſed a quantity 
of blood as will not ſuffer the machine 
to bear thoſe changes and accidents in- 
evitable to life, without inducing diſ- 
eaſes, and thoſe of che moſt Fouts and 
25 kinds. „ 


1 3 3. This aketten, which! n. 
idered in itſelf is a manifeſt proof of 
a good conſtitution, generally happens 
to thoſe whoſe circulating powers, wvef- 
ſels and viſcera are ſound and firong, 
and their fur ctions performed with vi- 
gour; z eſpecially if 1 greater quan- 
8 rity of nutritious aliments ſhould have 
beer indulged in than ſuffices for the 


13 pouriſhmene of the | body and the pre- 
; ſervation 


Been &f an ahead artificial eva- 
cuation of blood ; ſince by obſervation 
we are taught, that cuſtom is a ſecond”. 
nature, and that thoſe hO have been 
habituated to a diſcharge of blood about 
the uſual time, will labour under all the 
"90 _ 5 too "A a fullneſs. 


% 34. 1 125 been billoved hooks 
phenomiena in plethoric caſes ariſe from 
too great and encreaſed a quantity 1 5 
the blood and juices in general; but 
from a more minute enquiry it will hs 
haps appear | that this cannot be the caſe, 
ſince from the aliments the food ani 

drink, the loſs of humours would be 
” an, nnn repaired, and the 
| veſſels 


9). 


eſis! repleted and diſtended as nuch 

as before; conſequently a new eee 
bag muſt be again required, which 
it would be neceſſary to repeat as often p 


as an encreaſed quantity of aliments 
mould be ec into the z. 
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'S 35. Ie is ak more 8 5 
the phenomena in plethoric caſes are 
the conſequents of the fibrous craſſa- : 

a mentum, or thicker parts of the blood 
abounding in an over · proportion to the 
ſerous or thinner. From an exceſs in 
the quantity of the fibrous parts, .the 

T blood becoming too thick and denſe, 
can with difficulty by circulated through 

the ſmaller and minute veſſels, or pro- 
pelled from the ęxtremities of the ar- 

terial into che venous ſyſtem; whence a 

2 Y  diftention 
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Lake diſtention and dilatation of FE arteries, 5 
an impediment to the free, eaſy, and 
ready circulation of the blood, an en- . 
creaſed reſiſtance to the force and action 
of the heart, ruptures of the veſſels, | 5 
1 eſpecially in thoſe parts where they are : 
® moſt fine and tender, as in the brains | 
and lungs, obſtructions, compgeſſions, 
| hzmorrhages, vertigo 85 e and 5 
even death itſelf. 85 


s 4 


d en * ill more ma · 


nifeſt that the above is the moſt pal- 


1 pable conjecture, if we attend to the 
| circumſtances previous to this affection, 


and remark the conſtitutions moſt ob- | 


noxious to it. It has ever been ob- : 
d, that the moſt healthy and ro- 


3 wy are the moſt liable to diſeaſes from 5 


; „ > a ple- 


and vigorous circulation and action of 


Vuͤull be thickened, and the "eraſſamen- 


1 dee Do 
2: plethora z as here from the: long | © 


the ſolids upon the fluids, the blood 


tum will greatly abound. (F. 18.) On 
the contrary, in the weak and infirm, 0 
from the languid circulation, and de- 
bilitated action of the ſolids upon the . 


fluids,. the juices will not be duely ela- 


35 borated, or worked up to a proper de- 


gree of denſity, the thinner parts will 
bear too great a proportion to the 
thicker; and chough the veſſels may be 


5  fafficiently full and diſtended with this 


_ thin and watery blood, yet it never 


Ei happens that the diſcaſes from a real 5 


plethora are induced, or are their ma- 
TT ladies to be relieved "Oy blood Tein 


. * 


06 Lock 
5. 3, It mould Jeem then that "the 
ſymnpto ms in a plethora will Nt e on 
much upon an encreaſed quantity, 
upon the quality of the fluids; a denſe 
rich blood will always prediſpoſe to ple- 
| thoric affections, whilſt a thin and wa- 
tery ſtate of the j juices will be productive | 
of diſcaſes of a very different and op- 
| polite kind. We may hence readily 
underſtand why other, though more 
| plentiful, evacuations cannot always ſup- 
” ply the place of blood- letting; z why 
too great a loſs of blood, or rather of g 
its craſſamentum, ſo much thins and 5 
attenuates the remaining maſs, and 
diminiſhes the heat” and ſtrength of 


the body: ; and Why an evacuation ? 


of blood becomes ſo prompt and 
ſpeedy a remedy i in moſt diſeaſes which 
F 2 : owe 


et 
dcpe their origin to a true plethora, | 
; while on the contrary in a cacochymia, 
1] leucophlegmatia, or where the veſſels 
are filled and diſtended with crude and 
watery juices, it becomes not only uſe- 
leſs but very injurious. 


9.38. The pins of 1 plethora will 
be obvious from its cauſes and effects 
for ſince too denſe and rich a ſtate of 
the blood will prove the occaſion of the 
ſeveral ſymptoms in plethoric caſes, 

*, whatſoever can thin and attenuate the 
maſs of fluids and relax the ſolids, muſt 55 
prove beneficial: hence the beſt and 

| quickeſt relief will enſue from a copious | 
| | blood- letting, which almoſt immedi- 

F ately relieves and removes the cauſe. 
By this « evacuation a conſiderable por- 


+ | 


tion 


EY 


tion of the denſe: eraflimentins? being Wy 
dran „the remainder will be ren- 
dered more thin and ſerous; (F. 25.) 
the action of the veſſels and circulation 


through the body will become regular 
and equable, by which means its ſeveral 


functions will be duely and n f 


we and health grin reſt; 


gas 39. pl bload-leting 1 likewiſe ll 


the ſeveral ſecretions and excretions, as 

of blood, urine, ſweat, and the like, 
wall ſucceed better and more, freely in 
the plethoric than before; as from too 


denſe a ſtate of the blood, the extremi- | 


ties of the ſecreting and exhaling ar- 
teries will be obſtructed and compreſſed, 


and their ſeveral ſecretions retarded ; 


but by depleting the veſſels, the circu- 


lation will be promoted, tho blood will 


e 3 become 
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become more fluid and attenuatec 


more freely and largely circulated chro? 
and about the different emunctories, to | 
- ſuffer a ſecretion. Hence in the-men- - 
ſtrual ſuppreſſions of plethoric women, 
by opening a vein the evacuation | has 

ſoon after ſpontaneouſly eturnec 
hence in the inflammatory fever, 1 a 


| pious ſweat, not to be before os 
| readily breaks out. FO Ke 


8. 49. The volatile Aline ſalts have = 
! been ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of a pro- ? 
| f perty of diffolving the craſſamentum | 
of the blood; for which reaſon, after 
8 phlebotomy they may be of ſervice in 
plethoric caſes. Lenient purgatives, : 
the neutral ſalts, and plenty of warm 
. en may likewiſe have their 


| advan- 
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* bi 


0 e es 


advantage. | We may afterwards pre- 


by a ſpare and 


E moderate FRY exerciſe of body, and 


a Proper regulation of the non-naturals3 


at length they may without danger be 
entirely left off, and the body o continued 


in A + ous and W date without | 


and ſhould gradually omit the uſe of 
accuſtomed artificial evacuations, that 
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| 7E 5 . Joftrine 
of inflammation, than 


4 . 
4 Oe A 
$.4 "> | 


which there is perhaps none of os 


: | | avail to the practice of phyſick, or with . 


which the phyſician ought to be better 


1 acquainted, as it comprehends the the- 
ory and general method of treatment or” 
the greater part of our acute febrile diſ- 
Þ eaſes, ſuch as pleuriſy, Phrenſy, perip- | 5 
1 neumony, quinſey, and the like : theſe, 
zs being owing to the fame general 
„ cauſes, will require nearly the ſame 
5 eure ſome * regard being at the 


ame 


cor). 


. a time had to the part affected, „ ; 


functions and uſes. The doctrine of in 
flammation then, when explained and 


underſtood , will readily lead us to an 


acquaintance with the nature, cauſes, „ 


and cure of the inflammatory complaints 1 
of every kind ſo nnn, to be pet 1 
vith i in armee e e 


3 8 42. An inflammation, . no E, Zh 
20 or phlogoſis, ſo called from fire or hear, : 


a principal and conſtant ſymptom, may "| 


be defined a reſplendent tumour of a red 
colour, hardly yielding to the preſſure of 

the finger, a attended with an acute pungent 

throbbin g pain, great heat and pulſation, 


and for the moſt part- with a hard tenſe : 


pulſe, an encreaſed circulation, afeverand- | 
its ſymptoms, ſuch as thirſt, heat, watch- 5 


8 in 855 W — n and the like. 
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160 43. It may a. any parts of 
web * either * n or internal 


1 and ee or in- 


| rendinous or- memt anous knen. 


; 1 


Ws, 1 A variety; mu opinions hoo 
| prevailed, and authors have confiderably | 
varied from each other as. to the prox- 
| imate cauſes of inflammation.” Doer- 
| haave has ſuppoſed that it proceeds from 
2 — of the red arterial blood = 

ſtructing the minute canals, and more 
y impacted by the preſſure and at- 
trition 1 the remaining maſs, agitated 
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_ upon an obſtruttion, as ſo 
authors of great name hee ing 


but to an encreaſed- oſcil che motion 


from ſome o Grafting n matter c altract· 
ing theſe” fibres, or acrid matter irrit tat 


tion in the obſtructed part, never 
occaſions an inflammation z but the ir- 
ritation of any ſenſible part with a ſharp | 


inſtrument. or acrid matter, never fails 
to produce this effect, although there bs 


no preceding obſtruction or inereaſe of ; 
ler "has | 


| the heare s. force'® e 
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| ined, that it appears the. moſt pro- b 
bable, that the greater part of our in- 
ftlammations are not owing to blood 
impacted in the veſſels, but to its ex- 
ſudation into the circumjacent cellular 
membranes; hence ſu ppoſes that the 
cauſe of inflammation is entirely diffe- 


rent from obſtruction, whether it may 


EY, happen from a ſtimulus, or, as perhaps | 7 
may be the caſe, the nature of this af- 


fection ſhould not as yet have been lat. 
, aſcertained Ne oa e 


1 45. With. reſpo, to. hats. So 


1-5 theſes, we ſhall take the liberty to remark | 
what i in each appears moſt palpable, and 


how far they are liable to een 


* \ Haller. Element dap tom 1. bag · 
nu Ho. 116. 
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tion, though it has been adopted for | 


near forty years by the greater part of 


| phyſicians throughout Europe, appears 
by no means ſufficient to account for 
the ſeveral phenomena of inflammation. 
It certainly is elegant, but devoid of 


a real foundation; nay, ſhould it even 


be granted to exiſt, will not ſuffice to 
explain the effects which have been at- 
tributed to it, as the conſequents of in- 


flammation have in this caſe been always 


miſtaken for the cauſe. It has been 
ſuppoſed by the advocates for this doc- 
trine, that an inflammation depended 15 


upon an obſtruction of the ſmaller ſe- 
rous arteries from the red globules of 


blood paſſing into, and being detained 


i W this * call an obſtruclion from 5 | 


Eos . 


15 they believed were Cc 
thinner. ee 0 


their dilated orifices; but at the fame 


time would oppoſe a. reſiſtance to their 


| Progreſs as they were propelled forwar is, 
8 and ſtill more as they advanced toward: 
the extremities; of the veſſels; whilſt 


the blood _ circulating. in the adjacent 
action of the 


arteries, being by the 
heart and arteries continually urged for- 


1 wards upon the obſtructing Particles, 
they by theſe means become ſtill more 


firmly impacted i in the ſtraitened paſſage. 


And hence they would account for the | 
| 5 „ 


nical, and in a na- : 
| fer a diſtraction at their origin, as to 
admit the red "globules of blood into 


cauſe and * of inflammation. | 7 The 
minute, pellucid, and ſcarce viſible ar- , 
teries becoming obſtructed, are by the 


diſtending blood enlarged and rendered 


viſt ble, and give riſe to the red W. 
mour. The veſſels over - diſtended and | 
nearly burſt, will be the occafion of 
the pungent pair; and from the 1 irritat- 


ed fibres and quickened i circulation thro? 


the pervious veſſels, the pulſe becomes 
more frequent, a fever comes on, with _ 
thirſt, heat, weakneſs, watchings, and 
and the like. And unleſs the obſtruct- 
ing matter ſhould be repelled from the : 
minute ſerous into the ſanguineous ar- 
| teries, or be ſeparated into ſmaller mo- 4 
leculæ; ; fo that they might paſs thro” 
- the extremities of the veſſels, the over- 
| diſtended canals would at length ne- 
ny vari, as there could other= _ 
__ viſe 
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"As aa believed. that a red 5 8 


a 


was compoſed of fix ſerous united, and 
a a ſerous globule of ſix lymphatic, ſo 
they have further ſuppoſed that in the 
ſame manner as che ſerous veſſels ariſe : 
from the minute ſanguineous, other 
finer veſſels were branching off from | 
the ſerous, neither was there yet a 


ſtop to the progreſſion, or was the 
ultimate claſs of veſſels known. 1 


Et, 


| And hence they have ſtill. Laker : 
5 imagined, that new errores loci, and 


0 inflammations which would not appear 


of a red, but of a yellow colour, might 


ariſe as often as the yellow fluid of 


the 


the ſerous arteries was impelled into 


8 * 


— 


K 91 1 . 
am . IT veſſels ad de- 
tained there; whence eryſipelatous in- 

1 flammations and various other affections, 1 


3 * n that we examine W 
the above elegant and wee een 
| will be found true. 1 


That were are veſtel which naturally 18 


f do not appear to circulate the red blood, 
- no one can deny; for of this the fabric of 
the eye alone affords ſufficient x 7 
it does not follow that they can N 8 
obſtructed from an error loci, ſince it is cer- 
tain that the principal argument on which 
this theory is founded is deſtitute. of a 
true foundation : : for as Dr. Haller has 
obſerved, although theſe veſſels which 


= naturally. pellucid and indiſcernible, 
C * injected. with a tinged liquid, of or 


1 „ 
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over diſtended with bloog , will en 
red eee confalonont;4 it does not 
amount to a proof that hp 
fore | im pervious to the red globules, or * 
that they are of a different kind to the 
red ſanguineous 3 fince it has been re 
' marked by ſeveral ingevives phyfiete- 
| giſts, that the minute veſſels will ap- 
pear pellucid, even though they may 
contain the red blood, as the globules 
will appear pate when ſolitary in a een 


Jong to one ſeries 12 1 
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Nor does it appear chit the blood'i in 
A mflammatory caſes is impacted in the 
_ veſſels only, but circumfuſed into the | 
adjacent cellular cavities; 6 nee. - "i we 
examine the Wasen of an inflamed yr 


; 54 


x lem nta nde. Pag. 1." * 
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or membrane, tuck veſſtls dae. in 

ſuch viſe en about the Hat 
as is ide caſe in the we ben irticined; _ 
un the contrary, a part inflamed is 


equably and entirely reddened. Beſides, = 
5 it is tepugnant to obſer vation, that an LE 


inflammation ſhould ſucceed to an Oh. 
ſtruction: an obſtruction in a veſſel is 1 
a good: Pe analogous to a ligature; 
which wbuld - impede the free paſſage bf 
| the urge. But neither obſtruction oer 


1emfetves been pro. 


ar 3 arteries have. tiech the um 


5 Gad, Ber dy older 
3 animal, no inflammation has enſued ; 


| Ny coming o on, , the blood | clus and 
62 1 circu- 
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1 e of- inflarimation.. When the "4:27 
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dirculates through the collateral bratict 
of the artery, and the empty trunk i 


ſelf collapſes, and its ſides conerete. 


In the ſmall and pellucid veſſels, in 7 


which by the microſcope we can detect 
aller has ob- 


what is paſſing, Dr. E 


 ferved, that a ligature applied has an 


effect quite contrary to the received . 
opinion o; for the obſtru 7 


d canals are 
ſo far "ain being diſtended, that the 
blood. avoids- the ligatu re and the im- 


pervious branch, and betakes itſelf into 
che communicating arteries, till that 

which has been tied is left entirely 
empty. He has likewiſe had frequent 


occaſion to obſerve that obſtructions have 
been e MY ſmall hong * 1 liv- | 


. © 4 "oe s 7; 4 
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We prong 200, 1 as. 1 W 1 
membranes are generally allowed to | 
be the ſeat of inflammation, it will 
ſcarcely ſeem probable that the veſſels 
interſperſed in theſe fine thin membranes 
can ſuffer ſo great a dilatation, or receive 
into their cavities. ſuch a quantity of 
blood as would be requiſite to 
tute the inflammatory tumor; and 8 
it has been proved that the motion 
the. blood through the minute 1 
is ex meretnely: languid, and in a good 
me⸗ | ure depends upon the little oſ⸗ 
ann contractions of the veſſels 
: themſelves * 4 the: effects which Boer. | 
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foundation : 12 his whole doctrine likewiſe 
of inflammation, as founded vpon ob- 
ſtrüction, muſt be deficient 5" as there. 
' have been # cauſe ſor 
C 127 woo” his. clin! on = 
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would only have been a A; 
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Dr. Whytt's . of inflammation : 
| is, much more ſatisfactory than the Bo- 
erhaavian; and he is moſt certainly right 
1 when. he attributes to, an encreaſed oſcil- | 
latory motion of, the ſmaller. veſſels, 
| excited by a ſtimulus or irritation, the 


| cauſe of inflammation; but it may be 5 


doubted, (or indeed, from what has been 
0 above obſerved as t to the doctrine of ob⸗ 


a ſtruction, it will rather appear. impro- 
bable) whether the pi he has aſſign- 


"wal, it not appear "wk more e pro- 1 85 
beble. chat, | to Hallers ob- 
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kr om the dilatation of the veſſels, and ; 
; repletioh and diſtenſion of the cellular fol- 


7; ; licles, thetenſe, reſp er dent, red tumour; 


evenBoerhaave himſelf, and his commen- 
tator Van Swieten, are obliged to allow 

that the red blood paſſing into the cel- 
5 lular membranes, is A cauſe of the tu- 
| mour in even | conſiderable inflamma- 
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to their cavities, will be brought on by 
the unuſual irritation ; 3 and this of all 


other hypotheſes hitherto advanced, 45 
| ſhould ſeem to be the leaſt liable to 


exception, as as it b accounts for che 


ſeveral ene in indem e dif- 
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repletioh and diſtenſion of the cellular fol- 


licles, the tenſe, reſp endent, red tumour, 


even Boerhaave himſelf, and his commen- ö 


: tator Van Swieten, are obliged to allow 
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in 8 larger veſſels does not. then ſeem 
neceſſary to conſtitute. a0 inflammation, 
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| ſhoold be 1 or t 10 we | te | 
kind. "Any thing which is eee 6 


producing an i Irritation, and exciting, | the 


contraftile powers of the veſſels, may | 
give | occaſion | to an affection 'of this | 


N 


Kind; hence frictions, burns, a foreign 
fubſtance lodged i. in the fleſh, ſtimulat- 


ing, irritating applications, and the like, 
may readily ' be productive of theſe 
complaints. | But, as cheſe cannot. often 
ſubſiſt : 


hott 


0 


93) 


ſubſiſt in the internal parts und vide 
of the n. 


body, , but are Principally | con- 
fined to the external or extreme parts, 


we muſt have recou ſe to ſome other 


principle to explain the cauſes of our 
internal, inflammatory, and other acute 
febrile diſeaſes, Theſe then for. the moſt 
part will derive their origin from cold; 

our patients t themſelves generally remem- 
ber that they have been expoſed to cold, 5 
and blame chis as the primary cauſe of 0 
their diſcaſe, | 0 5 


$. _ The excretion by the ſkin, or 


inſeabble perſpiration, is, the laſt and 


ſt elaborate action of animal digeſ- 


tion, and frees the body from what is 
P. the moſt ſubtile, acrimo- Ai 


nious, and putreſcent daß che animal hu- 
OT mours. 


5 e e in a greater, ſome- 
times in a lefſer quantity, as influenced 
by various cauſes, yet it can never g 
be partially ſupptelſed, much lels en- 
tirely obſtructed, without the greateſt de. 
triment to health, and exciting various, 
diſorders i in the animal oeconoimy, Tack 

. as catarths, theumarifas, | fevers, i in - 
ffamtitnstions, ant ichümkerabie ocher 
5 complaints; as from the Qtinoufaritg Jeri: 


mony of the excrementitious humours, 


the circulating powers will be vatiohſly 
. diffurbed and affected, and rhe veſſels | 
excited to ſtronger anef more frequently 
repeated contractions. Ir ſbould ſcem 
then chav the tbc KE ins 
ternal parts will depend upon the irri- 


tation 


in fone panticae mea or mem- 
Thus much however x we N 


way. venture to aſſert, that though we 


may not be perfectiy acquainted with 


the ſecret o operations of nature in the + 
formation of diſeaſes, if we attend to 


experience and obſervation, we ſhall e Fj 


long continue 
but muſt within a few days b be terr 
- either by m ſuppuration, or 5 


5 ſucceeded. by ſchirrus ; $ but it may be 


doubted whether a Tebitrus ig ever the 
conſequence of inflammation, Perhaps 
| experience will not warrant it. _ — 


196) 


bos. 530 An ee zt 


n its — inflam mation, 5 
iinated 


garigrene. Boerhaave and his followers 


— 


have _— that it may ſo netimes be 


PA Gio WE. inflammation. is reſolved 


when the irritating cauſe being expelled 
or ſubdued, the encreaſed flow of hu- : 


1 mours ceaſes, the effuſed fluids are ab- 


ſorbed, the diſtendzt) veſſels relaxed, and 
the circulation through the _ becomes 


regular and * as before.” 


1 gnation will be | 
2 tum A ſets, and, together wah the ad 
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8. 52. an Aeneon terminates 


by ſuppuration, when from an encreaſe 
effuſed fluid 18 impeded „which by its 


| their contents, will be diſſolved and 


* 


: deer into an homogeneous humour, 5 
Known by the n name of pus. es 


An infl Amedeo e 


by gangrene when the maſs of fluids in 
general are tainted with a. putreſcent 
acrimony, or the affected part itſelf, 
ſuch as the inteſtines, or the like, from 
their. peculiar | nature prone to putrefac- Hy 
” tion, : The irritability of the ſolids in 
general will under theſe circumſtances 7 
be almoſt immediately deſtroyed, the 


: circulation through the part affected d will 
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; we " hall 


of. the ſeveral events 4 


them is the 


wiſhed for; and that its reſolution, 
eſpecially when it happens to an inter- 
nal part, is by all means to be attempt- 
, as being the ſafeſt, and attended 


vith leaſt trouble, danger, and dif- 
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| tion ne Finturmatn, our att 


the febrile n 10 remove and ae | 
vate the cauſe of the diſcaſe, and allay 
the enereaſed of e cohtmU,ꝝ of | | 


4. 56, 85 8 is its own cute, 1 


all that art can do is properly to regu- 
late the febrile. impetus, . and Provide 
for. the relief of the ſymptoms : as an 


inflammation i is A partial fever, we mall 


5 find that when the cauſe is removed, 5 
the pow-ers of nature rightly moderated 


will ſuffice for i its own cure : but as in 


general the patient is plethoric, and the 
actions of che veſſels and impetus of the 15 


circulation. are greatly encreaſed in all | 
 Uiſeaſes © this kind; and as oy theſe 
| H ; meant 


(% 


1 means, from the too OY motion of 8 
© the fluids and diſtention of the veſſels, 


the regular ſecretions and excretions can- 


not be given off, nor the extravaſated : 
| fluids abſorbed, it will be found an af- 
fair of the higheſt importance to r duce 
to proper bounds the circulating powers 8 
by plentiful and repeated blood-lettings, : 
and other evacuations. And as the moſt - 
healthy and robuſt, whoſe fluids are denſe 
and ſizey, and ſolids ſtrong and elaſtic, 
are the moſt liable to inflammatory dif- 2 


] caſes ;\  blood- -letting will certainly bn 


| s ſymptoms that depend upon a circula- | 


the firſt intention for the relief of thoſe | 


A 


tion too much excited, and a contractile 


5 ſtate of the veſſels too much encreaſed: 


, by this evacuation the quantity of the ar- 
| terial blood being diminiſhed, the Sg 
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Vi 1 e leſs diſtended. at the FRY 


time are relaxed and their action weakened, 
the blood itſelf will be leſs compreſſed and 
more thinned, and its denſity and inflam- 
matory diatheſis reſolved; the fever wil! 
be abated, the impetus of the circulation 
N diminiſhed, and the powers of life and 
nature weakened and rendered leſs ac- 5 


t hence neceſſarily as the circulation 


becomes more moderate and una} . 


an abſorption will be more readily made 
by the depleted” and leſs contracted 


veſſels, and both the general and par- 


5 tial fever will greatly abate. As to 
the quantity of blood to be drawn, it-- 
| depends principally upon the ftrength 


and conſtitution of the patient and vio- 


lence of the diſeaſe; but if we attend 85 0 
| duely to the. pulſe and circulating pow- 


ers, we ſhall not often err ; whilſt this 
15 continues hard, tenſe, and full, we may 


— 3 evacuate : 
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| C10 E 
5 evacuate to advantage; but if oft, weak 


or low, we muſt. . from a further 


ee 
8. 57. But though k blood ting p pro- 


for 9 relief & Nes ſymptoms ir in in- 
cipient inflammatory diſeaſes, we may 
| . that i i is not ſo in their advanced 
ſtate, and perk: 
. fifth day is rather detrimental than ſer- 
viceable; for the extravaſated fluids, by 
their ſtagnation, and perhaps by alight 
| Putrefaction, being altered from their 
natural, and tending to a purulent ſtate, 
"4 reſolution will not be obtained; and 
now it only remains that by a mild ſup- 
pouration the inflamed parts may be ſepa- 
rated from the ſound, and this event 
of inflam ation, A fever, and that fre- 5 


s after the fourth on. - 


ently a ſmart one attends, who 


1 prove a ien ufeful ahew 1— 5 
do promote the ſuppuration: in gene- 
ral we may lay it down as a rule, that | 
1 all inflammatory caſes if the pulſ 
ſhould be tenſe and full, we ſhall not 
1 eaſily. err or do miſchief; but on the 
contrary, greatly benefit the patient by . 
a mockerate blood letting. 


| -” 58. | Though a 159 proper 
uſe of the lancet appears to be ſo effi- 
cacious and neceſſary in the cure or in- 
5 flammatory diſeaſes, we are by no means 
to neglect other aſſiſtances; lenient pur- 
„„ |  gatives 


ot ebe leſſened, at leaſt 4 7 


0 FEY 


| ai will — be found gre? dy 
__ uſeful; ſuch are infuſions of ſenna and 
rhubarb, ſolutions of manna, the ca- 
thartic ſalts, cremor tartar, and the like; | 
theſe may be a means of fuſing and 
evacuating the humours, and gently di- 


verting their impetus to the inteſtines. 


But of all other remedies, the prepara- 


tions of antimony after blood- letting 
Will claim the preference. By theſe 
the primary cauſe of the diſeaſe, the 5 
ſtructed perſpiration may be overcome, 
and the excretion reſtored, Which is an 
intention of conſequence in the c cure of 
inflammation. 5 


* 


1 


. 4 59. „ As ourinflammatory febrile com- 
plaints are owing to cold, it ſhould ſeem 


N : that if we could Po. a perſpiration, 


and 


0 195). 


. nan g ee or ly 1 ere 
it muſt be the moſt ready and rational 
manner of relieving the patient, and ex- 
perience indeed evinces the ſucceſs of this 
method of treatment; but our beſt and 
almoſt, only. remedies for this purpoſe 
are Prepared 1 from antimony z. with theſe. 
we can with a good deal of certainty 
promote the excretion from the ſeveral 
outlets. The emetic tartar, which is - 


as good as any of the preparations, 
may be given, from half a grain to two 
grains, with a little of the calx of an- 
tmony to encreaſe its bulk, in thin | 
ſyrup, or the like, at the diſtance of 
twenty: fout hours. for. two or three 
times. Or we may prepare a powder | 
from the MEU Crocus. or r glaſs. of an- 


 timony z 5 


'red-hor erveible, let it be continued in 


* 2 well mixec 1 with an * 
1 we ice nitre, fl ould be 


ful at a timè into a 


fuſion for abot t twenty minutes after 
the detonation ceaſes, when it may be 
removed from the fire, ſhould be well 
Maſhed with warm water and finely 
boa, It may be given from eight 
grains to forty. If to half a dram of 
this powder we add gr. J. of mercurius 
Berg uu we ſhall have a medicine not 
to be diſtinguiſhed in ſmell, taſte, or - 
operation from the powder which has 


lately made ſo much noiſe in the cure 
of fevers, and for which Dr. James has 


procured his majeſty's letters patent. 
The 3 of n in fevers is 


moſt 


that the 
of his preparatio! 
- be as by their 9 


ü Ways EXC te a COPIOL 
* the body or 1 the Te 
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duction of the reguline preparation; 

and though Dr. James is by no means 
the firſt who uſed and recommended 
them as a febrifuge, it muſt be owned 
ir good effects have been more 
generally known, and the medicine it- 
ſelf brought more into eſteem from the 
good ſucceſs which has attended the uſe 
. And indeed it will 
readily appear, that after blood letting 
they bid the faireſt of any medicine to 


relieve in every internal inflammatory 


: excretions, | puke « once or twice, . 
1 quently og a ſtool, and almoſt al- 


89 . a 


ſweat. without 
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We ſhould obſerve that their uſe , 
Cakes principally. to be confined to the 


firſt days of the illneſs, as perhap: 
the fourth day they will be rather: preju- 


| dicial than uſeful; fortheretained perſpir- 
able particles being changed by their re- 
mora in the body, can only be expelled by n 
proper coction and criſis hence by excit- 
ing the evacuations by vomit and ſtool, 
we ſhould rather fatigueand weaken, than 
benefit the patient, as the morbific mat- 
ter will rarely be expelled at this ſtage of 

the diſeaſe." Sometimes indeed it may 


happen, that at the latter end, or after a 


proper coction of the morbid fomes, 
if the patient has ſtrength to bear the 
oper ation, by promoting the ſeveral 0 


excretions it may tend to bring on a 
criſis and haſten the removal of the 


diſeaſe, 1 5 


8 after 


— $. os. 


as a 


(269 0 


plentifully taken, you 


__ the e 8 


| ö 115 PR (EAT i G ſaline draught 
with nitre may generally be given to ad. 


vantage; but as the pulſe becomes lower 


the nitre ſhould be omitted, and twelve ” 
or fourteen grains of ſalt of hartſhorn 
ſubſtituted in its room; or towards the 
latter end of the diſeaſe, if the pulſe 
| ſhould flag, as is frequently the. caſe, 
to the fal. corn. cerv. may be added the 

warm aromatic cordials. The neutral 
ſalts we may obſerve, will frequently 

| excite a ſweat, and this perhaps by a 
| gentle ſtimulus upon the an ſyſ⸗ 
85 tem; 
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. 60. Oleg: antiphlogittic liquors 
5 bile; a decoction of apples, le- | 
nonade, aeg chin weak er, : 
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f they ſhould not ſufficiently 

| "of; themſelves tend to p omote this diſ- 

| charge, we may for the moſt part ef- 

LE: ſectually anſwer the Intention by, adding : 
to each doſe chirty or forty drops of the 

. Tpecacoanha wine, which, as an attenu- 


ant and ſudorific, .i is a medicine that f is 
exceeded SY. few. 5 1 


e 
"ut SE 
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6 6 + It may appear 1 : 
i to preſeribe the volatile alcaline ſalts 
in a diſcaſe where the circulation i is al- 

5 ready too rapid, and the vis vitæ wo . 

| much excited; but after the pulſe has _ 
been lowered, they will well tend to reſolve 
the inflammation. Dr. Huxham ſup- 
, poſes *. „ , that the volatile fas and ſpirits 


* Diſtertation on the malignant alcerou fore 


throw. e 5 Fe 
- haſten 


KN 35 


with the” blos, od 


| even when mixec 
of the d 
| the veins they quite deſtroy. the texture 
of i its globules, Jy 


never concretes into a folid crafſamen- 


tum, and throws off its ſerum, but re- 
mains ever after a looſe diſſol ved gore 1 
think that the 
yolatile alcaline falts hear the body, by 
encreaſing the projectile force and cir- 


or ſanies ; nor does he 


eulation, ſo much as by cauſing an in- 


| W motion and efferveſcence in the 
blood; for by the moſt accurate expe- 
A it is found, that ſolutions of 
: the volaile alcaline falts weaken the | 


£ * 
; : * 287 1 
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8 difolotion of the bio eng 15 


ody, or rather as it runs from 
diſſolving the copula 


or cohefion of its component particlesy 
even the molt ſizey blood thus managed 7 


tone +; 


tone af the bees and power of the eſ- 
ſels; conſequently the- "momentum * 
the blood in the regular courſe of cir- 
culation. Since then the 
755 plethoric habits, with ſtrong. and rigid 
| ſolids, and a denſe. ſizey ſtate of the 
fluids are by far the moſt ſubject. to in- 
. flammatory. indiſpoſitions, will it not fol- 
low, that after a prudent, uſe of evacua- 
tions, ſalt of hart ſnorn would bid fair 


people of 


to diſſolve the inflammatory gluten, as 


wt as to weaken: the tone of the ſolids, 


and leflen the momentum of the blood 
in the courſy c of the circulation. oh: 
rience at leaſt evinces the ſalutary; effects 
of a prudent and well timed uſe of this 


* in moſt een diſcaſes. 


8. 6 3. But whillt we are inliting up- 


on internal remedies, topical applica- 


tions 


oy” 113 5 1 
ions to the part affected are e by no meal "EP „ 
| tobe neglected; hence a particular regard —] 


is to k be had t to the veſſels of the diſeaſed |: 
part, "whoſe extraordinary contraction e 


1 


| thould | be leſſened by proper emollient 
and anodyne applications, lomentations, 


4 


: caraplaſms, and the like; and i in "many 98 


# a 4 


ales by. bliſtering, the. [neig 
parts. Dr. Pringle has. often. obſerved To. 


{12331 


hbouring „ 


3 0 . 


the ood effects of bliſters, even when 
: early applied, i in \pleurifies and other i in- 1 
| ternal inflammations +; 5. and though ma- 5 : | 


A” 


ny phyſicians! may have entertained OR. 


: - Judices againſt "bliſtering | in inflamma- 


tions, becauſe by their irritation the ey = 
4 2 n en nn... ͤ 


3 encreaſe the fo orce of the circulation in 1 
ro 1711093 HUSI N . | 
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cannot be come at, or the abſceſs 


7 vibrations 1 Wh en 


(16). 


| &eyer, oy the cure of the one will be F 
1 greatl y ill ſtrated 35 that of the other... 


F 25 
ue 


1 Ig 11 5 n 


a ſuppuration, and the part affect 


13 


not be reſolved, but come forward = 


open, and che ulcer deterged and healed, ; 


8 * . 


will enſue, the confined pus will be- 
come acrid, irritate, and ulcerate, and 
2 portion of it being abſorbed into the 


circulation by its ſtimulus will i incite the. 
heart and vaſcular ſyſtem into quic <6 = 
a hectical fever will 
de induced, the fluids will be diflolyed, | 


the ſolids. relaxed, collie uativ 
2 a” * 5 | 


2 variety of bad and dangerous ſymptoms : 


: (). 


cut off, 5 patient, muſt « exhauſted | 
. J and will die tabid. 15 5 


„„ 


* "6 pt Hig it may. "nos OY. 
| that- even after matter is formed under _ 

. particular circumſtances, i it ſhall be again 

| abſorbed and received into the circula- 3 


i tion, and critically depoſited upon ſome . 
| other part of the body ; if the metaſtaſis 1 5 
ſhould be made from the vital or an 
5 of the viſcera to the extremities, it will 8 
5 prove extremely ſalutary, and may be 


a means of elfecting a cure: thus ſome- © 
times in pleuritic and peripneumonic oY 


caſes, the diſeaſe has been determined 
CY from the breaſt by ſuppurations and diſ- 5 
5 charges on the legs and extremities; z. but | 
if it ſhould be transferred from a leſs to 
l noble n death will frequently ; 
5 1 "— ks: 


KEY 


be the + PRES . thus an eryſipelas 


- | tepelled. from the face will ſometimes 
. attack the brain, and deliriums, phren- 


ꝛzies, and the like, will ſupervene. 


$4 Sometimes a peripneum ony or inflam- 
mation of the lungs has been ſucceeded 


dy a more dangerous phrenay 3 „ hege 
Hippocrates has remarked, a ED aig 


| monia phrenitis malum * ” The pu- 
rutent matter in the finall-pox _ 
| abforbed' into the circulation, and de- 


J poſited upon ſome of the vi 


cera, will 
occaſion a great many dangerous ſymp- 


roms, peripneumonies, phrenzies, and 
the Me. - Under The. ae 


ble to Wert the ts of Penny 


from the n more to o che les noble POR. | 


10 37 blood- lens and Nob afterwards 
- Viiſters ſhould. de libera} 21 pp 
neighbouring parts, and very irongly 
_ mulating applications/to the fee, ſack 38 
| coi of bread and milk. vithe b 


been raving,” or the c other - Gmptoms « 
dn the ow" of Wee toe Ain - 
luated parts; and at the Tame time, by 

— raiſing a conſiderable paim, which Wak.,_ 
fects the mind as to render it 4 

| fible of the unuſual ſtimulus or irritarfon 
in the affected part; whence frequently | 
te phlogiſtic matter will be again taken 
up, and either determined to the kxtre- 
_ or * from che body * 


28 * 
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5 a Man from! {he bite or „ 
urine or Treat.” yer ow anti 
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8. Wes What we * ag Os 
ing inflammation, will lead us to an 
acquaintance with the nature and ge- 
neral method of treatment of an ery- | 


eaſe ſhould ſeem to be only an 8 5 


mation of the ſkin, perhaps from ſome | 

acrimonious particles, to be expelled the 1 | 
Circulation. By properly moderating 

the febrile | impetus; if too high, by low- . 
ering it by evacuations and antiphlo- 
giſtics; if too low, by raiſing, it by 
cordials; by applying a bliſter near 
the part affected, and emollient fomen- 
tations or cataplaſims to the inflamma- | 
tion itſelf, we ſhall. rarely. fail of re- ; 
| medying this complaint. We may 
5 | © likewiſe * 


. (mr). 
mnie underſtand the nature of the 
acute inflammatory fever, as its cauſes 
and method of cure are greatly analo- 
gous to thoſe of the partial fever, and 

the doctrine of the one illuſtrated by 
= that of the other. pon pa oy | 


: EY. 68. Haus we any. certain criterion ol 
oe 15 1s dinguihs an inflammatory from 4 dif 
eaſe of another kind? The hear, throb- 


bing pain and fever will generally ſuffice 


7 to form a diagnoſis of inflammation: 


1 but the pulſe will for the moſt part 7 


| prove an unerring guide, as it will be 
always quickened, and moſt frequently 
full, hard and tenſe; if this ſhould not 
he quicker than common, we may be 


convinced that the diſeaſe is not inflam- 


matory. In ſome caſes, where pains in 


different W of the body have been ex · 
| HO 
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ceſnvely acute, as in the ſide, b 
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* 
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* * 
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mach, and the like, the pulſe bas dei⸗ 
ther been quickened nor harder or fuller 

than natural; under which. circurnſtances | 
| there has been no difficulty to deter- 
155 mine that the diſeaſe could not depend 
. upon inflammation, but has generally 


been awning to a ſpaſmodic, or a peri- 


I. odical cauſe. In moſt inflammati ns 
5 chen, the pulſe wil be Wife, be- 


guts and uterus, the pulſe, though r 


\ 


a an eee the fullnel hang | 
neſs of the- pulſe it has been remarked, _ 
that in inflammations of the lane 


quickened, often continues ſmall ; 5 be- . 
cauſe, according to Dr. Whytt, on ac- 

2 bebe of the particular ſympathy be- 
- tween: they nerves and thoſe of a . 


6 12 3 PP, 
TID this. muſcle ! is rendered ſo irrt- 
table as to contract before its ventricules | 


-_ filled with the returning venous 


"2 * = we ary oh to a 
when an inflammation verges to ſuppura- 


ion, or when there may enſue a | diſpefition 
in gongrene It has been ſuppoſes that 
: we may judge of the ſuppuration of an 
inflammatory tumor by the frequent and | 
- involuntary ſhi nverings the patient ſhalt 
| be attacked with: but if a mortifica- 1 
tion ſhould have ſupervened, the pulſe 
: will immediately fink, and become fearce- | 
+ perceptible cold ſweats and A gene- 


ral languor win ſucceed, the preludes to 


= ea diffolution and inevitable 
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E have hitherto been ex- 
þ Fo | amining the effects of 
| i 1 WR the intentions of cure it 
LE can anſwer, and the diſeaſes 1 it ſhould be 
recommended in: it remains to enquire | 
into the ill conſequences that may ſuc- | 
ceed to its injudicious uſe, and point | 


out the circumſtances which forbid the, 5 


— . 


evacuation. And theſe indeed are many, : 


Which in practice are ſtrictiy to be at- 
teended to, leſt by its indiſcriminate uſe 
it ſhould prove of more. detriment than 

real ſervice 1 in the cure of diſeaſes, | 
| „ -. . 71. 5 


* 
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3 71. From what hes. been. above z 
5 as to its effects, we ſhall eaſily. a 


judge under what circumſtances it can 
ä be prejudicial ; for as. it can only ; act by 
attenuating the fluids and weakening: 75 


the circulating powers, it will readily, 


appear, that where the fluids are already ; 


too thin, or the circulation and action 8 


of the veſſels too languid, blood letting 
can be of no advantage, but on the 
contrary may greatly hurt: a few hints : 
then as to the impropriety of the eva- 
8 cuation under particular circumſtances 
may, it is preſumed, be of ſervice to 
the young practitioner, to whom op- = 
Portunities of remarking the effects of = 


different remedies in different diſcaſes. : 


may: not frequently have occurred. 
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* 72. "Abd firſt, it may bappen tr” 
even in inflammatory difeaſes, eſpecially” | 
| when they have been of ſome days cn. 

diu ance, bloot getting may prove in- 
8 Jurious; ; for if the putts; Inſtead of 
being Full, high, and tenſe, ſhould be 

2 low, weak, and loft, 1 it will be expe- 
dient to excite rather than lower the vis 
5 vite;, and cordials 1 in this, caſe will be 


4 the beſt remedies to relolve. the inflam-. 
mation. . ws 
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The a ef b. has ba Pay 
remarked in pleurkic, petipneumotne, 
and other inllam uniatory complaints, where 
he cooling mechods have been too fat 
nnſiſted on: the powers ef nature and 
the circulation being too mich wedk- 
ened, the inflammatory cauſe could not 


be * concodted or N expelled 1 
„ 


2 


- the toy; 3 rent, erpectoration, and 12 5 
other ſalutaryexcretions! have been check- 5 
<<, "convulſions, deliria, and the ſymp- : 
toms of the low nervous fever have 
tome on; and without nature can be 
TY properly ſupported by the warm and 
|  getierous medicines, ſne inevitably inks 
: wer the weight of the diſeaſe. m_— 


8. 73. 13 fevers great caution 11 . 
judgment are required to bleed with 
ſafety; as innumerable patients have been 

- deſtroyed by an injudicious uſe of the 
evacuation. Th. large cities, and Lon- a 

- don it in particular, the febrile diſcaſes will i 

not in general require the lancet, as the 
moſtiy verge either upon the low ne- 
vous, « or the putrid kind; conſequently 5 
ae to be attempted by cordials, and 
not by intiphlogſtes In che country, 

fn” where 
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i „ 5 
where the inhabitants are generally more : 


robuſt and plethoric, as their fevers are 


, So 1 


for the moſt part of the inflammatory | 
kind, evacuations will become-neceſſary, 
leſt the ſymptoms ſhould run fo high | 
as. to prove immediately injurious to 
life ; bur i in truth, in London, we muſt 
not be too free with the lancet, a as great 

inconveniencies will enſue, It is to be 
feared, that the. practice is in much 

more ed uſe than of general ad- : 
: vantage. ee : 


8 74. A 4 Mie from — 


ened and a relaxed ſtate of the folids ; 5 


EE ſuch as dropſies, leacophlegwatiz, ca- 
chexies, fluor albus, hyſterical and by- 


N F587 
pochondriacal affeRjons and nervous | 


; complaints in general; blood letuings 


T2 are mavifeſtly injurious, and contradiet 
| 6 0 the 


- c 
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the general mtentiünd of cure; as in 
theſe caſes the blood is for the moſt part 


- much attenuated and diſſolved, and the 
5 ations on the veſſels too weak 122 15 im- 


a 75. In the diſeaſes * a ſpot 


neous gluten, or a pituitous lentor in 
the veſſels and viſcera, blood- letting can 


be rarely required; as in general they 
dye their origin to a weak ſtate of the 
T prime viz, or to a weakened circula- 

| tion from tov rigid a ſtate of the veſ- 


ſels, the effects of age and as theſe 


are maladies that are not to be remedied 0 


by an evacuation of this kind, it is ce- 


IP tainly unneceſſary to exhauſt the blood 


and ſtrength of the patient in any caſe 
where we can propoſe ſo little advan- 
tage 3 and hence 1 in the Pituitous apo- 

| , 8 1 
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ns. and. its uſual conſequence, the 
1 hemiplegia or palſy ; as well as in the 
jaundice nd all other diſeaſes from vif. 
cidities, we rather hurt chan benefit the 


patient by drawing away blood. Even . 


in the peripneumonia notha or humoral 


Aſthma, provided there ſhould be no 
tendency to inflammation, or indeed in 


conſumptive coughs, it is much to be 
daoubted whether thoſe advantages are 


1 
1 
Y 

% 


to be reaped from blood-letting as have ; 


been generally imagined, at leaſt my 
own obſervations have not convinced 5 


me of i it; for though 1 can readily grant . 1 | 


that the reſpiration has been eaſier and | 
j freer for ſome hours aſter the operation, | 


F which indeed muſt. neceſſarily follow 
from a depletion of the veſſels in ge- 


neral, of conſequence of the lungs like- 
Vile; yet in a day or two the dypſnza. 


- 3 '# s 
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vill return [with aggravated violenes; The: 


+. other: Per vid from an imp veriſhed 55 
. late of the fluids. Nor does it appear 
that frequent blood · lettings i 

firmed conſumption. are of that ſervice 

we ſhould be induced to believe from ſo 
great an authority as that of Dr. Mead ; 


zs for the moſt part they only tend to 


weaken the y—_ and haſten him to 
his _ | 


9.5 70 5 = diſeaſes from a putreſ- : 
cent acrimony or ſpontaneous putrefac- 
tion of the humours, ſuch as the ſea« 
ſcurvy, and the like, an evacuation of 
blood will be manifeſtly prejudicial, 
* can anſyer no 9 0 2 Ty 
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tate of the ſoli as; a | : 
f- blood, 


e intentions of cure. 
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iſſolved 
a weak, languid 
letting muſt be a- 


